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B.   THE GRUDGING TREND TO THE SECULAR
The road to modernization in Europe since 1850 has been pockmarked by constant
guerilla skirmishing and occasional pitched battles over the secularization of education.
Road blocks and detours have slowed the process, and political compromises have
sometimes been the only means by which educational institutions were able to survive
the conflicts which swirled around the relations between church and state.
These were particularly apparent in the politics of education in France. With the
establishment of the Third Republic in 1871 the idea that state education should be
exclusively under lay control and imbued with secular knowledge freed from the
teaching of religion and the influence of the church was one of the pillars of the
republican doctrine of Laicite. And one of the most vigorous exponents of the view
was the reformist minister of education, Jules Ferry. The general lineup of combatants
ranged Republicans and secularists against Monarchists and Roman Catholics. For a
century no overwhelmingly decisive battles settled the matter once and for all. In fact
it was still very much alive in the Fifth Republic as the 1960s began.
In 1901 the secularists of the Third Republic passed the Association Act which
provided that no religious order could exist without the approval of the government
and no unauthorized order could teach in the schools. The next step was the
Separation Act of 1905, which ended Napoleon's Concordat, disestablished Roman
Catholicism as the state church, and required that within ten years all teachers in state
schools must be laymen. But the Catholic Church, which continued to be the preferred
church of most Frenchmen who adhered to any religious faith, held tenaciously to its
position. Under the Vichy regime of Marshall Petain following the defeat of France in
World War II the church won back some of its privileges when a decree of 1942
cancelled the Association Act of 1901, restoring to the religious orders full legal status
as public bodies. Under the Fourth Republic, Catholic clericalism continued to play a
strong political role through the Popular Republican Party. The composition of the
National Assembly was often so evenly divided that proposals to reestablish religious
instruction in state schools or to give financial benefits to Catholic parents rocked the
Republic as much as did the unpopular war in Indochina or the high cost of living.
In 1951 a shaky coalition of conservative and center parties finally agreed to
compromise with the church. In September 1951,the National Assembly revised the
secular policies of the Fourth Republic by passing two school-aid bills: one gave
indirect aid to Catholic schools by granting scholarships at public expense to students
in Catholic schools; the other gave direct aid to families of Catholic students by
granting allotments to the Catholic parents' association. Despite such aid the propor-
tion of children in Catholic schools was gradually decreasing; from about one-third in
1950 to one-fifth in 1959. In that year, the first of the Fifth Republic, the Gaullist
government forces voted overwhelmingly in the National Assembly (427-71) to grant
substantial state aid to Roman Catholic schools. Only the prewar Popular Front of
Radicals, Socialists, and Communists opposed the move, plus virtually the entire
professional teaching corps. Nevertheless, by the mid-1960s large amounts of public